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transitional though they may appear to us, are not of use to their 
possessors. But the gradual evolution of a structure not yet become 
functionally useful, is but a parallel case with the persistence for 
a long period of structure no longer functionally useful. The 
wonder is rather, when we review the wondrous changes passed 
through in the life history of an animal or of a plant, from 
the seed to the tree, from the egg to the free embryo and thence 
to adult life, that all works so truly as it does, and that variation 
is not more frequent. The slightest over-development of one 
organ, or arrest of development of another, caused by the sur- 
rounding environment or by heredity (the effect of the environ- 
ment of ancestors) may change the genus, the change may neither 
be useful or hurtful, yet its tendency is to continue when com- 
menced, and it may, in process of time, become functionally use- 
ful. On the other hand, a useful variation may take place sud- 
denly (as we see in Amblystoma) and a hurtful one is put an end 
to by the death of the possessor. We commend this book to the 
notice of our readers. 

Southall's Pliocene Man in America. 1 — -The author evidently 
means well enough in writing this pamphlet, but he appears to 
start with the idea that geology is an exact science, that we know 
the precise time, even geologically speaking, when the Pliocene 
epoch ended and the Quaternary began, and that certain haphazard 
estimates of the time in years that man has been on the earth made 
by an accomplished zoologist like Mr. A. R. Wallace, who has, 
however, published little or nothing original upon palaeontology or 
geology, are of real value. So when ten years ago a " Mr. Vivian 
and Mr. / . R. Wallace claimed for [man] an antiquity of 1,000,000 
and 500,- JO years " we do not see why Mr. Southall or any other 
man should in 1881, get into a flurry over the matter, unless he 
wants to make himself conspicuous as a critic of geologists and 
geological reasoning in general. Confining ourselves to the 
points of most importance in the query as to the age of Pliocene 
man, the geologist wants to know the limits of the Pliocene in 
western America. What Whitney calls Pliocene deposits may 
be contemporary with the incoming of the glacial period in 
eastern America, or it may be a transition period between the 
Pliocene and Quarternary period. As we understand it, the age of 
those lower level gold-bearing sands and gravels is quite uncer- 
tain, and they may, contrary to Whitney's opinion, be no older than 
our eastern boulder clays. Moreover what Mr. Southall overlooks, 
none of the specimens of human art found on the Pacific coast, in 
so-called Pliocene deposits, have been taken out either by the 
hands of or in the presence of a geologist, not even of Professor 

1 Pliocene Man in America, By James C. Southall, being a paper read before the 
Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, with remarks by His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Principal Dawson, 
Professor T.McK. Hughes, and others. London. [1881.] 8vo, pp. 30: 
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Whitney himself, and while we may accept nearly all of the 
statements Whitney makes at second hand, the testimony is of 
course weakened by this fact. Until, then, geologists who are 
also palaeontologists, which Professor Whitney would not claim to 
be, have settled the age of our western gold drift, which may turn 
out to be no older than our eastern glacial drift, we do not see 
why the layman should not wait until geologists agree in the 
matter. At any rate the present pamphlet is a confused and 
hasty statement of conclusions from a mass of indigested and 
necessarily vague notions of a few geologists, naturalists and 
historians (the latter most worthy men, but not claiming to know 
anything about the Pliocene, or any other geological period). 
We doubt whether one geologist in a hundred thinks man is older 
than the glacial period, while if well verified facts warranted the 
conclusion, they would willingly allow that man lived not only 
through the Pliocene, but began his existence in the Chalk period. 
The true scientist is willing to follow the lead of facts ; critics, 
such as our author, seem anxious to prejudice good people against 
geology and geologists, and to forestall public opinion on ques- 
tions about which geologists themselves are divided and uncer- 
tain from the very nature of the evidence with which they are 
dealing. Perhaps before 1872 Mr. Dawkins would have made the 
same overstatements that Lyell made previous to 1872. There is 
a tendency in the mind of a scientific discoverer to overestimate 
in his enthusiasm the tendency of new found facts, and to at first 
exaggerate the importance of the results of his discovery. But 
for a critic after the lapse of ten or fifteen years to " run a muck " 
at such men, as though the same opinions were now held as ten 
or fifteen years ago, is to mislead good people who cannot dis- 
tinguish between blind and indiscriminating, ignorant pseudo- 
criticism and the habit on the part of every candid scientific man 
to abandon extreme views if fresh discoveries teach him to hold 
more moderate ones. The pamphlet is only of value as contain- 
ing remarks of Professors Dawkins, Dawson, Hughes and others, 
who cannot speak without saying something of interest. 

Miss Ormerod's Manual of Injurious Insects. 1 — This is a 
well executed compilation from the best and most recent English 
sources, and reflects much credit on the judgment and skill of the 
authoress. It is devoted to " Food Crops and the Insects that 
injure them," " Forest Trees and the Insects that injure them," and 
finally to " Fruit Crops and the Insects that injure them." It 
closes with a glossary, and begins with a brief introduction to 
entomology. The illustrations are abundant, and their value is 
assured by the fact that they are mostly copied from Curtis and 

1 A Manual of Injurious Insects, with Methods of Prevention and remedy for 
their attacks to Food Crops, Forest Trees, and Frail, and with a short introduction to 
entomology. By Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.M.S., &c. London, W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Aliens. (1881.) l2-mo., pp. 323. 



